Poetry and Contemplation

\lp discord. It is not only (nor, I think, wholly) a poem,
but is also a moral panorama, and in its character as the

latter, not as poetry, it has a direct concern witlf conduct.
And, even so, it has the concern of the moralist who can

at best prepare the way for religion, but can by no means
.usurp its place.

At the beginning of Chapter ix I briefly summarized
the first eight chapters. It may be convenient if I now
summarize the remainder.

We found that the attitude which leads to aesthetic
experience is one of active but disinterested attention to
the object of experience, whether it be a sense-objector^
e.g., an idea or an action. When well developed, the
attitude is one of contemplation, which is distinct from
judgment or criticism, though these are latent in it and,
in actual experience, frequently intervene. The attitude
allows imagery, thought and emotion, however practically
useless, to flow in freely, changing and enriching the
object. While aesthetic experience occurs among very
primitive people, it may be surmised that consciousness
had first to free itself from close bondage to the needs of
action (Chapter ix). Aesthetic experience is more ob-
jective than practical or speculative experience, in the
sense that the self is more steadily absorbed in its object,
that object being nothing but the present riches of con-
sciousness. This objective aspect of aesthetic experience
is more important for aesthetic theory than the illusion,
so much stressed by Dr Santayana, under which we
persist in regarding beauty as *a quality of things*. The
real objectivity of experience implies that our sensl-1